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WHAT STRESSES SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS— 
AND HOW THEY COPE 

* • Background 

Research comlucLcd during recent ye^rs has produced a growing body 
of evidence that occupational stress adversely affects the productivity, 
performance, job satisfaction, and health of professional?- (Burke, 1971; 
Buck, 1972, Swent and Gmelch, 1977; and Howard, et al., 1978). -Those 
in. the people-relaterf.pro'fessions seem to be more -susceptiable to this 
phenomenon ,than persons in other occupations. This fact is verified 
by studies of police (Kroes and Hu'rell, 1978), administrators (Gmelch, 
1977.. 1980), teachers (Schwab and. Iwanicki, 1982), dentists (Howard, 
' et 1978) and other prdfi^ssTonals . 

I 

While stress- permeates- individuals' lives in numerous environments 
(family, social, work), of particular interest in this study l.s the work 
environment. Buck (1972) concludes the job environment is central in 
the experience of stress. Swent and Gmelch (1977) found that administrators 
estimajted that 75 percent of the stress in their lives came from their 
jobs. . , 



In addition to specific occupational stressors, soc^al^sychological 
stres^s research indicates a plethora of analytically independent sources 
of occupational stress, implying its multidimensionality. McGrath 

hypothesizes that there are six possible sources of stress in an organizational 

[ 

sett|i,ng: taf;k-based stress, role-based stres^s, stress intrinsic to the 

I . ' ^ 

behavior setting, stress arising from the physical environment, stress 

! * ^ ' 

arising from the social environm^snt, and stress within the persons system 

CMc^brath, 1976, p. 1369). ' 
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Some of the sources hypothesized by.McGrath (1976) have "been"explored 
by other researchers in the area of occupational stress. Guetzkow and 
Gyr (1954), Gullahorn (1956), Morris (1957) , Nix and Bates (1962), 
Eckerman (1964), Morris and Koch (1979) and others have shown that a . 
number of work conditions, such as task difficulty, work overload, role 
ambiguity, etc., can contribute to the level of subjectively experienced 
social-psychological stress. However, most measures of social-psychological 
stress avaiiable to date fail to reflect this multi-dimensionality. 
This study sought to develop an ihstrumsnt that would measure the diverse 
sources of occupational stress which arise within complex administrative 
roles. Moreover, previous research has shown that levels of subjectivj:ly 
experienced social-psychological stress are^trongly associated with 
physical health (Russek and Zohmah, 1958; Kornhauser, 1965; French and 
Caplan, 1973; Wardell, French, Cobb, Caplan, Van Harrison and Pinneau. 
19,76; Cooper and Marshall, 1976; Cooper and Payne, 1978,). 

Research conducted on responses to stress basically examines two 
categories' of reactions: psychological and physiological. Vfhile each 
^response is distinct in itself, they also indirectly relate to one another. 
The psychological respon5e ranges, from annoyance to rage; amusement 
to ecstacy. Physiological reactions to stress can be no more than an 
increased heart beat, but even this can be a contributing .factor to 
coronary heart disease. ' 

Since physical reactions have received most attention' in studies 
and from scientists, this study investigated how people respond psycholog- 
ically (encompassing both emotional and behavioral reactions) in 
an exploratory mannet" in order to identify the repertoire of 
administrative coping techniques. The rationale for such an approach is 
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founded in research which conclu<fes that: those individuals who cope 
best have a variety of techfli-^iies to call upon when under stress. 

/Tifoblem and Objectives 

I ; 

10 

Based on these arj|l other findings the following is asserted: 
(1) stress affects. JM. people and to a greater extent those .in peopU- 
related profession^'; (2) general measures of sccial-psychologitrii' job 
stress underestimate and obscure specific sources of occupation 1 stress 

- I » 

unique to certaih professions; and (3) perceptions of job- related stress 
is the first critical step in identifying and reducing excessive stress. 
The present study sought to ^fulfill four main objective^: 

(1) Identify job situations perceived to be stressfuj by public 
school administrators, ^ ^'^"^^ 

(2) Group these stressful job situations into interpretable 
clv(s.ters* 

(3) I^iivestigate the relationship between perceived stress and personal 
^Characteristics such as age, sex, and 'years of administrative 

/experience; and ^ 
'(A3 Identify ways administrators cope with stress. • 
Since confusion abounds in the literature and in common usage of stress 
and its related terras, clarification and elaboration of some k.ey terms used 
in thi^ study follow to provide a basic understanding of the concepts. 
Perceived Jojb S^^^ 

/Ws study subscribes to French et al.'s (1976, p. 3) definition ' . 

of /Stress; "any characteristic of the job environment which poses a threat 

,/ ■ ■ 

to /the individual— either excessive demands or insufficient supplies to meet 

7 ■ ■ i ' 

h|'s IherJ needs." Furthermore, the threat mentioned in the Identification' of 

»rench et al.'s definition will be limited to that- 

• -3- ^ 



which is perceived. As Wolff (1953, p. .133) states, "the stress accruing 
from "a situation is tiased in large part on_th_e..w.ay. .the affected subject 
perceives it." . . ; ' 

Stress Coping Behaviors, Techniques, anj_St^r-ajh^gj_;^ As perceived 
levels of stress increase, individuals respond by using adaptive behaviors 
(Manderschied, Silbergeld, and Dager, 1,975). These behaviors, whether 
^spositive or negative, are considered stress coping behaviors. A 
coping-technique, however,^mpl-ies a planned or learned response to resolve 
a stressful situation. In this study, a coping strategy is defined 
as a decision process by which individuals select the most effective 
technique or series of stechaiques. to reduce stress. The desired outcome 
of coping strategies would be to reduce stress barriers, thus lacilitating 
individuals' professional development. 

gersonal C haracteristics . Several characteristics of workers have 
been (shown to be^elated to stress. Of particular interest in this 
study are age, .position, and years of administrative experience. 
Research has supported the relationship between these* characteristics 
and stress. Stouffer et al. (1949), Gurin'et al. (1960), Langner 
(1962), and Indik et al. (1964) found significant relationships between 
age and the amount of stress experienced. The findings on sex and perceived 
stress are less conclusive. Some studies examined different levels of 
perceived stress between males and females, but the males were typically 
employed in significantly different positions thaa were females (Indik 
et al., 1964;. Kahn et al., 1964; Burke and Weir, 1976). Several researchers 
(Farber and Spence, 1957; Pronko and Leith, 1^56; Ulri'ch, 1957; Berikun 
et al., 1962; McGrath, 1970) have shown that past experience, either 
by virtue of familiarity with situations or training, significantly 
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alters the level of stress experienced. ^Unfortunately,^ most of the studies 
cited here have involved composite samples of diverse occupational 
groups, thus making it difficult to separate the influence of persdoal 
characteristics from other contextual factors. The present study 
partially alleviates this problem by essentially controlling for 
occupational setting. 

Methodology 

Instrument Development 

. The questionnaire developed to measure sources of^ administrative 
stress evolved through a series of iterations designed to insure that 
.all* relevant facets of job-related strain were explored. The fif teea-item 
index of Job-Related StraTn^XlndXk, Seashore, and Slesinger, 1964) 
comprised the initial questionnaire core,^ This index was supplemented 
by items suggested from a. review of current publications for public 
school administrators, and b^ items suggested from stress logs which 
were kept by forty school afministratprs for a period of one week. 
Those participating in this initial phase of item development were 
asked by researchers to keep a diary^ of worfe-related stress. On a 
daily basis they reported: (1) the ffiost stressful single incident 
occurring that day; and, (2) the m^t stressfUl series of related 
incidents (e.g., recurring telephone interruptions, pending grievances, 
parent-teacher conflicts, etc,). At the end of the week, they were 
asked to identify other sources of stress that might not have occurred 
during the week in whicli stress logs were kept. 

The pilot instrument was field tested for content validity and clarity 
with a group of 25 practicing administrators* After revision and a 
second pilot test (n=^20) the final Administrative Stress Index (ASI) 



comprised 35 items with the following five point- Likert-type response 
categories: "rarely or never bothers me'! (coded 1); "occasionally 
bothers me" (coded 3); and, "frequently bothers me" (coded 5). In 
response format, the ASI .conformed, With .the JRS (Indik, et al, 1964), ' 
and 12 of its items were refined from the JRS. 
• The 23 items developed from stress-logs and reviews of current public 

1 

school administrator publications appeared to tap sources of stress which 
are unique , to adipinistrative roles in general, and the roles of 'public- 
school administrators in particular. Thus, it was hoped that the ASI would 
permit a more comprehensive assessment of stress in this particular population 
than would be permitted by the use of generic instruments such as the JRS. 

Demographic questions asking administrators for their age, position, 
years of experience and so on followed the 35 stress items. In addition 



adminiisrtrators were asked in an open -ended question .to list techniques 
or ways they had found useful in handling their^^job pressures. 
— Safflpjbe : 
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^ To maximize internal validity of the instrument, the questionnaire « 
was developed specifically for use on a homogeneous population, namely 
administrators of educational institutions. Although the sample included 
vice-principals, principals, superintendents and central office administrators, 
all these positions involve administrative functions. All subjects belonged 
to the Confederation' of Oregon School Administrators (n = 1855). These 
included vice-principals, principals, superintendents, and central office 
administrators. Every person within this population was sent a questionnaire 
together with a letter explaining the purpose of the study and 'a return 
envelope. Out of -1855 mailed jestionnaires, 1207 were returned. Of these, 
1156 usable survey:, wei:e obtained for a net response rate of 62.3 percent. / 



/ 

/ 
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The average subject was A2 years ol^ and had 9 years of administrative 
experiencepgi percent were malepSSA were elementary principals, 397 
were junior or senior high school administrators, T5l were superintendents, 
and 254. were central oMice administrators. The median hours worked 

O 

per subject was 55, and the median percent of total life stres'i attributed 
to work was 75 percent. 

Analysis Method ' ' . 

The 36 stressors Comprising the Administrative Stress Index portion of 
the questionnaire was subject to principal components Varimax rotation. 
The use of orthogonal rotation was based upon the assumption that the 
broad ranging scale developed here permits subjects -to report sdurces 
of strain differentially as between its various components. This 
assumption was checked by examining conventional criteria for the, extracted 
factors- r 'i 

To strengthen psychometric evidence, the total sample was divided 
into validation and cross-validation samples. Due to the uneven number 

-of subjects in each of the different administrative job categories 
it was decided that the best strategy for cross-validation was to split 
the sample into equal halves of 578 each, on a random basis. . ^: 
Before splitting the sample, a preliminary principlb components 

"Analysis of the ASI 5^as conducted to identify those items .which, failed to 
load singularly on a particular* orthogonal factor. Ten such items were 
identified. Consistent with the objective of identifying orothogonal 
factors, only the remaining 25 items were used in subsequent analyses of 
the validation and cross-validation samp^ies. 



^Demographic variabliee were used to divide the sample into subset 

categories. Mean scores and analysis of variance were calculated to 

.check for differences according to age; administrative position, and 
administrative experience. Finally, content analysis was used to 
analyze the techniques administrators identified as useful for coping 
with stress; ApproximateLy^^^7% of the administrators responded to this' 
question identifying over 2,500 coping responses. 

Results . c ... 

The Varimax rotated- factor matrix for the validation sample (n=578) 

—IS presented in Table 1. This ^analysis indicates that j the Administrative 

* ' ^ \ ' ' • 

Stress Index clusters around four interpreta^ble dimensions. 

Factor 1, accounting for 50 percent of the common variance, appears 

--to-be"^ery"slmil3T' to the Indik et al's (1964) JJIS index. Six of the 7 

items comprising' thi? factor were taken from the JRS- index. These 

items pertain to the administrator's role set interactions and beliefs 

or attitudes about his/her ^^ole in the organization. Consistent with, 

its original interpretation, this factor was labeled^ role-based stress . 

^ Factor 2, accounting for 22 percent of common variance, appears to 

tap task-based stre ss or stress arising from the performance of one*s 

day-to-day administrative' tasks. In general, this dimension is comprised 

of coordination and communication activities which may place extreme 

time demands upon the administrator. As a set, these items tend to connote 

activities peruse and not role ^or social-interpersonally based stress. 

Eight out of 10 items for this dimension evolved out of subject participation 

C 

in pilot phases of the instrument design (stress logs) and/or through 

content Analysis of relevant occupational literature. ' 

Factor 3, explaining 16 percent of the common variance, clearly 

reflects boundary-spannin g stress . Sources of boundary-spanniiig stress 

^8- ' 
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arise from the administrators' Activities in relating the "school to the 

' I * / 

external environment such as collective- bargaining, dealing with xegulator 

/ 

agencies and gaining public support for sch^Ql budgets. These items* 

* ' 

were also developed especially f|r the present study. 

Factor A, accounting for 12j percent of common variance, appears to 
represent conflict-mediating stress indigenous to the public school 
setting (e.g., resolving parent/school conflicts, etc:).' Items in this 
factor were all developed in pilot ^phases of the. instrujnent design." 

Cross-validation\ results are presented in Table 2. The. factor 
patterns obtained in this "hold-out" sam|)le are fairly consistent with 
those obtained in the validation sample, 1 except that in the cross-yalidation 
sample factors 3 and 4 are interchanged. \ 

_ _ " \ . ; \\. 

To provide further evidence of the multi-dimensionality of the ASI, 



the 



coefficient alphas and fac^ior correlations \were calculat:ed for the- I ^ 
validation and cross-valijlation samples. tLsb are'present/d in Talde 3. 

•• Coefficients of internal /consistency are all\.70 or higher/ The greatest 

7 V \ ■ ■ ■/ j " 

amount of shared variance be^een 9ny two factors is 14 percent (in 

\\ , ' '\ ' V ' \ \ 0 ^ 

cross-validation sample, , Factor 1 x Factor 2, r = .38, r = .14), 

.\ . ■ f 

indicating that the factors are fairly independent of each other. In 

addition the median item cdrrelations within factors is two and onej-half 

times the between factor item correlations. Thes^ data, together w^th 

■ . ■ - V " ■ 

those presented in Tables 1 and 2 provide good empirical support for 

\ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

^ conceptualizing administrative stres^ as a ,multi-dimWional construct. 
In this regard, they are consistent with recent theorfetical treatments 
of occupational stress (e.g., McGrath, 1976; Cooper, 1^79). 
Demographic Variables \ * ' ■ - 

While prior research has suggested that stress declines with agJ" 

. , and experi'ence (e.g., McGrath, 1976;^ Indik et al, 1964), W <lata in 

Table 4 suggest a niore complex perspective on this procesi. Although 

-9- \ ^ 
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task-based stress declines with age, there was no conturrent decline in 
role-based stress or conflict mediating stre^ss (the latter does droo 
.significantly after age 5fl, though). -Futhermore., it was discovered, that 
' bouridary-s.pa-->ing stress actually increases with age," "a~f actor which probably 
reflects growing instutional responsibilities in liter career stages/ 
Thus; nominal declines iti tas'k-based stress appeat to be offset by 
increases in boundary- spanning stress • . . 

As expected, results base'H upon ya^ars of administrat^ive experience ' / 
are .similar to' thhsc for age. Respondents with li^plus years' of c?^?perience 
are les.s bothered Ky conflict-mediating and task-based sources of /stress * 
than less experienced administrators. Early experience (years 1-150, 
however, is not si^hif icantly associated with ceduqed stress. By contrast, 
boundary-spanning stress 7 ncreases slignificantly for each advanced 
experience group. • 



The stress picture for princit/als and superintendents is characterized 
by_cgntr.asts. JPrincJ,pjils experier/c^ significantly greater role-based, 
cbnflicc-mediating, and taslc-bas/d stres^Y while superintendents^report 
greater boundary-spanning stres^. /xhe contrasts are especi-ally sharp 
with respect to Factors, 4 and 3./ Conflict-mediation markedly more 
salient to principals, while dealing with environmental Constraints \^ 
(boundary-spannirig stress) is of greatest salience to supe^.ntendent^. 
Together these finjJings indicate that relatively dmall dif feVenceyin ' 
occupation or job chnracteristirs (stimulus conditions) may generate 
significant differences in stress patterns. 

Finally, an overall examination of Table 4 indicates that public 

\ ^ 
school administrators are more likely to be bothered by Factors 2, 3 and 

4 than role-based stress. Since the items which comprise these thzfee 

dimensions, evolved out of administrator participation in instrtnent ' 

construction, this provides good support for use of similar procedures 

\ -m- / 



in identifying salient stress sources among various occupational gcoups. 
IK also suggests thajt general measures, such as the JRS, are not capable 
of identifying and measuring the variety and magnitude of job-re*.^ ted 
stressors experienced by school^administrators. 

i. 

Stress and Physical Health 

Previous research, has shown that the level of subjectively experienced 
social-psychological stress is strongly associated with the respondent's 
physical health (Russck and Zohman, 1958; Kornhauser, 1965;^ Wardell, 
Hyman ahd Hahnson, 1970; French and Chaplan, 1973; French, Cobb, Van Harrison 
and Pinneau, 1976; Cooper and Marshall, 1976; Cooper and Payne, 1978); 
Table 5 examines the relationship between the four dimensions of stress 
and self repi^rts of general physical health. Each stress dimension *s 
strongly and significantly associated with reports of poprer physical 
health. However, the self report nature of this physical health measure 
may inflate the actual magnitude of relationships. 

In addition to indicating the state of their current physical 
health, administrators were also asked to identify what percentage of their 
total life stress results from work. More than 60% reported that .at 
Ifeast 70% of their total life stress resulted from their jobs. Given 
the fairly high percentage of total life stress attributed to work, we 
would expect stress arising from the performance of one's job to have a 
significant impact on one's physical health. 
Coping Responses 

'Previous analysis has primarily dealt witli^t^he sources of perceived 
stress. To complete administratrrs' perception of the problem, content 
analysis was conducted on the over 2,500 techniques or strategies 
administrators identified as useful in coping with stress. 'Although 
techniques for coping can be thought of as individualistic and not 



necessarily helpful to^vgryone, three general areas or categories of 
coping emerged: (1) physical actrvtt^ (2) mental control, and (3) 

management sUll development. Each is. reviewed in more detail below 

\ 

with a sampling of the techniques. 

^- Phys ical Activity . More than 50% of the admin strators alleviated 
their stress by engaging in some sort of physical activity. These 
activities fell into thre^e^ specific areas: (1) physics^l work or 
exercise (typ'ical techniques included jogging, competing in athletic 
activities, chopping wood ,^ sex, general exercise programs, working 
on a farm, strolling itt the woods, gardening); (2) separation 
^from work (isolating^themselves in their offi^ce or. home, having a 
retreat in the mountains, traveling to the coast or to the mountains) 
and (3) relaxation activities (yoga, meditation, and restful hobbies*). 

2- Mental Control . Approximately A0% of the administrators used some 
type of mental defense against tension, whether it be posHive 
attitudes or supportive philosophies of life, such as approaching 
all problems with an optimistic attitude, taking time off for quiet 
meditation, sharing problems with colleagues, spouses, and other family 
members, establishing realistic goals, and maintaining a sense of humor. 

3. HaggggMP t Skill Development . The last category, management skill 

development, proved rather perplexing. Compared to the other two 

*str3tef,ies, administj^ators did not call upon their management 

expertise as fr^^quently, for less than 10 percent of administrators 

mentioned management techniques. However, / those management skills 

singled out as aiding stress reduction were time management, 

conflijrt manag^jment, good personnel practices (i.e., hiring competent 

people), team management, developing good human relations, and effective 

use of superiors as a resource, subordinates for delegation, and 

colleagues .for collaborative problem solving. 

-12- 



Conclusion and Discussion 

The results of this study suggest that the ASI is a significant 
improvement over the JRS as a measure of stress among administrators. 
The latter index was only able to tap generic role-based stress (Indik, 
et al., 1964; Burke and Belcourt, J974), whereas a general consensus 
exists among researchers that stress is a roulti-dimensional construct. 

Principal components analysis of the ASI revealed four interpretable 
factors. Three of these four dimensions were consistent with McGrath's 
theoretically derived model of occupational ^stress (1976). These were 
task-based stress, role-based stress and conflict-mediating stress. 
These three dimensions may be general or universal to all occupational 
settings. The fourth factor or dimension of stress extracted in this 
study (boundary-spanning stress) <ippears to be job-specific and. may 
be peci^iar to public school. These findings suggest that gejieraT'^ 
measures y such as the JRS, would greatly "underestimate the sources of 
occupational stress experienced by administrators. 

In measuring stress and stress responses, one needs to make considered 
judgments about the relative, merits of measuring general (universal) 
dimensions of stress, at some loss of discrimination among the jobs persons 
studied, and the merits of seeking maximum discrimination, at some loss 
of comparability and generality. As Campbell and Stanley (1968) pointed 
out, it is very difficult if not impossible, to maximize both the internal 
and external validities of a particular instrument and research design. 
In this study, we have chosen to maximize internal validity. Since the 
ASI was developed specifically for use on school administrators, in order 
to be applicable to subjects employed in other contexts many ASI items 
would have to be modified and adapted to the unique social and cognitive 
realities of other work populations. 



These findings indicate that involving subject groups in instrument 
design may greatly add to our ability to discriminate sources^ of ^stress 
for various occupational groups. Future efforts might experiment with 
applications of Delphi procedures in the design of contextually-rooted 
instruments. Hopefully, through such participative procedures researchers 
will gain a fuller appreciation of the phenomenological dimensions of 
particular occupational groups and organizational settings. 

This study also related stress to certain personal characteristics 

and contextual variables. Findings in this aVea were consistent with 

previous research in that, relationships w^e found to exist between 

tl\es^e^two^"sets of variables. However, while previous research indicates 

that increased age and tenure were associated with^ decreases in global 

stress measures, when the present study decomposed stress •i'Sto various. 

dimensions' it was found that certain dimensions oT stress may actually, 

increase with age and tenure while other stressors decline in saliencje. 

As has been shown, it would be inaccurate to use scales that merely 

* if 
measure generic work stress and then state the. stress increases or 

decreases over various IMe and career stages. Rather, it would be 

important to state specifically which components o£ occupational stress 

actually increase or decrease with age and career tenure. ^ ; 

Also the findings with respect to the relationships between different 

dimensions of stress and position indicate that even though the jobs 

of principals and superintendents are similar (i.e., the^ involve administ 

functions in a school setting), the relatively small differences which 

exist between these jobs result in fairly significant differences in 

stress patterns. Consequently, researchers should be alert to the 

possibilities of complex uiid discriminable associations between variations 

among jobs and variations in the stress experience. Even slight 



changes in stimulus conditions may produce differential effects. Clearly, 
however, our ability to tap such effects is contingent upon the development 
of scales which capture the multi'-dimensional nature of job-related 
stress. 

Finally, it is necessary to examine not paiy those situations and 
relationships that contribute to. stress, but techniques or strategies 
useful in coping with them. Current literature and the responses from 
over 1,000 administrators in thrs study clearly indicate that individuals 
use different strategies. While the techniques reported -reflect the 
individualistic nature of coping,- the three general categories derived 
from the content analysis provides evidence of the general categories 
within which pebple typically find their release from pressure. The ? 
physical activity, mental control and management skill development areas 
represent rubrics under which individuals have found effective ways o£ 
.coping. • • 

^notion of individual specific techniques should not be lost 
under the three categories . These categories possibly represent a, healthy 
coping response pattern which people should keep in balance by calling 
upon specific techniques within each. Again we are reminded of research 
conclusions indicating that those individuals who cope best have a variety 
of techniques to use. It is not the educator who masters one technique 
that copes best, but the one who possesses the flexil)ility to call upon 
a number of techniques from a variety of sources — mental control, physical 
activity and skill development ♦ ' 

In examining specific coping techniques it must be remembered, as 
with stressors, the individual involved is the most importa^it variable. 
Two general guidelines might be kept in mind when studying coping 



techniques. First, coping skills are complex and need to be flexible. 
It would be a gross oversimplification to suggest that any one specific 
technique would be successful in all situations. A second guideline to 
consider is that techniques must be sensitive to individual differences, 
both culturally and environmentally. If stress is the reaction between 
an individual's personality and his/her environment, then certainly 
coping' with stress also closely approximates the same process.. 

In conclusion, no amount of research can provide the single answer 
foe all administY^ors. A crucial step, none-the-less, is to nake the 
sources of stress visible^ and identify effective ways of coping wi/tii 
these pressures. \^We believe the present study has begun to serve these 

''\^* • 

purposes . , \ 
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* Viitlcux Kouilvd Factor II Hrl:« on Validation SaopU 

(n - 578) 



Itcot' 



.1 



l^.iscd SCrc.Hs 

I *Kxiowln8 I can»t get InforiaftClon nciidcjj to 
|„Cflrry put oy Job properly 

I *ThinlcIng that I vlll not be able to o«t«- 
I - iflfy the conflicting demands of chose 
J who hiive »ut»horlty over. me 

I -Trying to resolve <il fferonccs with my 
if nitperlord 

^ -*Hoc icnovtng what my supervisor thinks of 
oc, or hov he/she evaluates my perfornianAe 
*FeeUfi8 that I hnvr too little authority \o 
..carry out rcsponsiihilltlcD arsslgncd to oc 
♦B.eing unciea^,on J«3t 'what the scope and 
rcsponsiblUttca of my Job arc 

*Try4ng. to influence sny Iraaiedlate oupcrvi- 
aor 9 actions mid decisions that affect t« 
TaBV-Baa ed Stress ' 

-Being Interrupted frequently by telcphbne 
callo 

-Supervl.nlng and coordinating the tasks of 
.tiany people • 

. -Having ny work frequently Interrupted by 
straff leeoibers, who want to talk 

-loposlng exccsDlvcly hifih expectations on 
nyniilf 

-Writing Rcaos, letters and other connunl- 
^ catlona ^ 

-reeling 1 have to participate in nchool 
nctivltic.H outnldt; of the norm,a working 
hoiira at tUh cxpeiiuc of my personal tine 

• * Fee ling X have too much rcsponatbility 

delegated to me by oiy supervlnor / 

Feelln;? that I have too heavy a work load, ( 
^ one that I cannot pojfalbly finish during ' 
the noto.il workday 

-Feeling that meetings take up too much time 

-trying to cofljpletc reports and other paper 
work 00 time 

Bonn jtary ?^P 'intiing $££<l£g. 

-Preparing and allocating budget resources 

-Ucitig involved In the collective bargain- 
ing proccjis 

-Complying with state, fcd.iral, and organ- 
liatlcnal rulcn and pollclc< 

-AdolnlMterfntj tho' nf;|tf>r Int.od contract 
(r.rtevancc. Inter prrtnt lon:i, rlr,) 

-Trying to >;ain public-^approval and/or fi- 
nancial 'snppocc for r-choul prograns 

-TryJng to rcsolvo differences b?»tWi.en/aoon", 
jitudcnts , ' 

-Trying to rt'inlve pa fi*nt /.nchool confllctn 

-tUndllng fitn.lent d IpclpUne problcnjs 

g<«ry»«^ ty /^t atjsU c u^ . 

hi^*enyaluc a ' , 
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Vnrlckix Rotarcd Fnctor Kut!< on Crons-Vnlldatlon 

(» - 57B) 



Sflmptn 



Factor 1 Fnct?or 2 Factor 3 Factor A 



*l^nowlt5|» I can't pet infornation needed to 
carry out my Job property 

*lhlnkltip thnt I will uot he able to cat- 
Infy the c(m(ltcttng dtfroandD of those 
who liavc authority over rie 

-Trying to resolve differences with ny 
superiors, ^ 

*Mot Vnowinc what ny supervisor thinks of 
pitf, or how he/she evaluate') my performance 

•Feeling that l have too little authority to 
carry out responsibilities assigned, to r.e 

*Betn« unclear on- Just what the scope and 
re.nponsihllltles of my Job are 

•frying to Intlucjncr oy ImirrJlate a^pervl- 

nor*s actl«im and dccl^slons that off<*ct me 
Ta Ba s e d Stre ss 

-P-eing Interrupted frequently by telephone 
cat 13 

-Supervising and coordinating Che tasks of 
toany people . , 

-Ha V I ni^ r-y work frequently Interrupted by 
staff members whp want to talk 

-Imposing excessively high expectations on 
myself ^ ~ " 

-Writing nomos, letters and other 
cat Ibnj; 

-Feeling \ have to participate In school 

aqtlvfties^ outsido of the normal, working 
.liours at the expense of my pcr«;onal time 

* * feeling I Have too much responsibility 
delegated to ise by oy supcrvlyor 

•rpeling that \ have coo heavy a work loa'd. 
one that I cannot possibly finish tfurfng 
the normal wbrVday 

-feeling that nee tings take up too much time 

^-Yrying to comnlGte reports and other paper 
vorV; on time \ 

-Trying to resolve differences between/among 

ffliitlenf; \ 

-Trying to rrsolW parent/school conflicts 
'HanJUni* r.Cucfnnc\disc IpUnr probJees 
n nunc! a ry^ f; pa t\ n t n t r c n s 

-»»reparln7, ami auAratlng budget resourcef? 

-Being Involved in i^hc collective bargain- 
ing* prnccNs • \ 

-Cor.nlylng with stateV frdcrnl, and^orgon- 
l7.atlon.i| t«les.^in»l nollcten 

'-Adnilnl'jterlng the ncgotlatitd contract 
(f.rlvv.inrc, interpretation, etc.) 
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-Trying t« gain public approval and/or fl- 
nanctaf support for school progto|cf 

Eigenvalue 
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VnrljaJx Rotated Fnctor KuiIk on Croas-V.illjAtlon 

(n - 570) 
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Focior 1 Fnctor 2 Factor 3 Factor ^ 
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f Knowing I c.in't pet Inforwiition needed to 
car^y out'oiy Job property , x 

. *7Mn1ctnn thiit 1 will not be nble to cat- 
Isfy tlic conflicting d^nando of thoae 
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-TryinR to resolve differences ulth tsy 
super ioro 

niot Vnowlnp whnc ny nupVrvlsor thtnki; of 
ne/ or how he/she evoluntei my perforia.ince 

*Fceling that I have too little authority to 
carry oiic> responsibUit les assigned to ir.c 

'^Belnjj \iticl(;ar on Just what the scope and 
responsibilities of ny'Job arc ' 

♦trying to Itiflurnce oy iniM?dlate oupervl-, 
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*Peing Interrupted frequently by telephone 

call 3 / 

-Siiprrvlslng and coordinating the tas^a of 
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-Mavlng Dy-work •frequently Interrupted by 
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myself 

\ - • ~ % ' " -' 

\ -Vrttlng w.-nos, letters nmJ other convminl* / 
_ \ cations ^ • A ' 

, • **^! 

-Ffcilng I have to participate In school / * 

activitie*; outside of the normal work in j^^ 
• hours at the exprnse^of my .personal t-ime 

*FerlfnR I have too much responsibility' 
dele^nted to dc by oy supcrvfnor ' f • 

*Fcelfng tha^t 1 have too heavy a work loa'd, 
* One th^C^ I cannot possibly finish (^url1lg 
the normal workday » , / 

-Feeling tliat r.cetings take up too cnich tioe 

r -Trying to cofaplotc- reports and other paper 
vutk on t..lr« 

Cofif U c t -^U'd i a t litt; St r csgi 

-Trying to resolve differences bctween/anong 
r.iu'icnt'; ' 

-Trying to rniolvc parent/pchool conflicts 

-Hasidlin); student discipline probJeos 

.^^y 9i^*lEy.. -^Hi}!!".^ "Fi^^XT 
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-ncing involved In the collective bargiin- 
fng proccNs- 

-Corplylnc with state, fcderalt and organ- 
in'jitoit.t) ttilc.'i* and polictca 

-Ailnlninterlf^lt the negotiatinJ contract 

<grl';vanre» intcrpcvlatfon/ etc.) 

\ ' " ^ 

-Jrylnj; (<i gain public approval and/or fi- 
nancial r.upport- for school programs 
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TABLE 3 

VALIDATION SAtfPLE 
CocfflcLonc Alphas/ Factor CorrclatiotiK, Median 
WitliLn iiml Bet\/ccn Itoiii Correlations 
. • (n = 578) 



Analysis^ 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 




Factor A 


Factor Katrlx 










Factor 1 


(.80) 








Factor 2 


.36 


(.80) 






Factor 3' 


.12 


.32 


(.77) 




• Factor A 
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.35 


.21 


(.70) 


Median Item Gorrelntion's, 










1 -Within 
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.•33 


- Between 


• .13 


.16 


.11 


.15 



Coefficient alphas am indicated in the diagonal of the Factor Matrix 



CROSS-VALIDATION SaHPLE 
Coc^icient Alphas, Factor Corcolationr., Median 
Within and IJetwecn •Item Correlations 
(n ^ 578) 



. 1 7^ -^^-^ ^ 

Analysis . Factor .1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor A 



Factor Matrix 
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Factor 1 . 


(.83) 






Factor 2 


.38 
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Factor 3 
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.30 
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(.70) 


- Within 


.37 


.50 


.25 


.33 


- Hotween 


.lA 


.16 


.12 


.16 



^Coefficient alphas are Indicated in the d'-igonal of the Factor Matrix 
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Notes 



One of the more widely used measurels is the Index, of Job Related 
Strain (JRS) developed by Indik, Seashore and Slesinger, (1964) . 
The JRS was tested on a sample of 8!,234 industrial employees 
representing diverse a^e; educational and occupational backgrounds. 
Even though Indik et al (1964; p. 28) recognized the multi-dimensionality 
of the construct-^ their empixical apalysis of the JRS indicates 
that this index was only able -to tap one underlying source of 
occupational stress. Burke and Belco'urt (1974) later did a factor - 
analysis of 14 of the^^ 15 items' comprising the JRS Index. ^ While 
their orthogonal rotation identified two principal ^role-related 
stress dimensions (ambiguity and overload) , it still suggested 
important limitations in the JRS as an instrument for tapping the 
theoretically diverse nature of occupational stress as it occurs 
within organizations* ' \ 
^- 
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